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His politeness and his wit still raised him 
friends, who were desirous of setting 
him at length free from that indigence 
by which he had been hitherto oppressed; 
and therefore solicited sir Robert Walpole in 
his favour with so much earnestness, that 
they obtained a promise of the next place 
that should become vacant, not exceeding 
two hundred pounds a year. This promise 
was made with an uncommon declaration, 





to a petitioner, but of a friend to his friend.” 

Mr. Savage now concluded himself set at 
ease for ever, and, as he observes in a poem 
written on that incident of his life, trusted 
and was trusted; but soon found that his con- 
fidence was ill-grounded, and this friendly 
promise was not inviolable. He spent a long 
time in solicitations, and at last despaired and 
desisted. 

He did not indeed deny that he had given 
the minister some reason to believe that he 
should not strengthen his own interest by ad- 
vancing him, for he had taken care to dis- 
tinguish himself in coffee-houses as an advo- 
cate for the ministry of the last years of queen 
Anne, and was always ready to justify the || 
conduct, and exalt the character of lord Bo- | 
lingbroke, whom he mentions with great re- | 
gard in an epistle upon authors, which he | 
wrote about that time, but was too wise to) 
Publish, and of which only some fragments 
have appeared, inserted by him in the Ma- | 
gazine after his retirement. 

To despair was not, however, the charac- | 
ter of Savage; when one patronage failed, he | 
had recourse to another. The prince was now 








extremely popular, and had very liberally re- jj 


warded the merit of some writers whom Mr. | 
Savage did not think superior to himself, and | 


therefore he resolved to address a poem to|| without giving rise to a great number of || endeavoured to suppress that pride which in- 


i pleasing ideas and bewildering the imagina- || clines men to imagine that right is the con- 
For this purpose he made choice of a sub- | tion in delightful prospects; and therefore, 


| ject, which could regard only persons of the whatever speculadons they may produce in 
i 


him. 








Variety ’s the very spice of life 


That gives it al! its flavour. Cowper. 
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highest rank and highest affluence, and which 
was therefore proper for a poem intended to 
procure the patronage ofa prince; and having 
retired for some time to Richmond, that he 
might prosecute his design in full tranquility, 
without the temptations of pleasure, or the 
solicitations of creditors, by which his medi- 
tations were in equal danger of being discon- 


certed, he produced a poem On Public Spirit, 


with regard to Public Works. 

The plan of this poem is very extensive, 
and comprises a multitude of topics, each of 
which might furnish matter sufficient for a 
long performance, and of which some have 
already employed more eminent writers; but 
as he was perhaps not fully acquainted with 
the whole extent of his own design, and was 
writing to obtain a supply of wants too pres- 
sing to admit of long or accurate inquiries, 
he passes negligently over many public 
works, which, even in his own opinion, de- 
served to be more elaborately treated. 

But though he may sometimes disappoint 
his reader by transient touches upon these 
subjects, which have often been considered, 
and therefore naturally raise expectations, 
he must be allowed amply to compensate his 
omissions, by expatiating, in the conclusion 


those who have confined themselves to poli- 
tical studies, naturally fixed the attention, and 
| excited the applause of a poet. The politician, 
when he considers men driven into other 
countties for shelter, and obliged to retigg 
| forests and deserts, and pass their live’ 
fix their posterity in the remotest corner 
the world, to avoid those hardships w! 
they suffer or fear in their native place, m3 
very properly inquire, why the legislature 
does not provide a remedy for these miseries, 
rather than encourage an escape from them. 
He may conclude, that the flight of every 
honest man is a loss to the community; that 
| those who are unhappy without guilt ought 
to be relieved; and the life, which is over- 
burthened by accidental calamities, set at 
ease by the care of the public; and that those, 
who have by misconduct forfeited their claim 
to favour, ought rather to be made useful to 
the society which they have injured, than 
driven from it. But the poet is employed in 
a more pleasing undertaking than that of pro- 
posing laws, which, however just or expedi- 
ent, will never be made, or endeavouring te 
reduce to rational schemes of government, 
societies which were formed by chance, and 
are conducted by the private passions of those 








of his work, upon a kind of beneficence not 


| yet celebrated by any eminent poet, though 
|it now appears more susceptible of embel- 


lishments, more adapted to exalt the ideas, 
and affect the passions, than many of those 
which have hitherto been thought most wor- 
thy of the ornaments of verse. The scttle- 
ment of colunies in uninhabited countries, 
the establishment of those in security, whose 
misfoftunes have made their own country no 
longer pleasing or safe, the acquisition of pro- 
perty without injury to any, the appropriation 
of the waste and luxuriant bounties of nature, 
and the enjoyment of those gifts which 
heaven has scattered upon regions unculti- 
vated and unoccupied, cannot be considered 


who preside in them. He guides the unhap- 
| py fugitive from want and persecution, to 
| plenty, quiet, and security, and seats him in 
scenes of peaceful solitude, and undisturb- 
| ed repose. 

| Savage has not forgotten, amidst the pleas- 
ing sentiments which this prospect of retire- 
/ment suggested to him, to censure those 
, crimes which have been generally committed ; 
| by the discoverers of new regions, and to ex- 1 
7% the enormous wickedness of making [aM 
| war upon barbarous nations because they ! 
, cannot resist, and of invading countries be- . 
|| cause they are fruitful; of extending naviga- 
| tion only to propagate vice, and of visiting - 3m 
| distant lands only to lay them waste. He has 
| asserted the natural equality of mankind, and j 














sequence of power. 
|| Elis description of the various miseries 
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——— 
which force men to seek for refuge in distant 
countries, affords another instance of his pro- 
ficiency in the important and extensive study 


of human life; and the tenderness with which | 


he recounts them, another proof of his hu- 
manity and benevolence. 

It is observable, that the close of his poem 
discovers a: change which experience had 
made in Mr. Savage's opinions. In a poem 
written by him in his youth, and published 
in his miscellanies, he declares his contempt 
of the contracted views and narrow prospects 
of the middle state of life, and declares his re- 
solution either to tower like the cedar, or be 
trampled like the shrub; but in this poem, 
though addressed to a prince, he mentions 
this state of life as comprising those who 
ought most to attract reward, those who 
merit most the confidence of power, and the 


_ familiarity of greatness; and, accidentally 


mentioning this passage to one of his friends, 
declared, that in his opinion all the virtue of 
mankind was comprehended in that state. 
In describing villas and gardens, he did not 
omit to condemn that absurd custom which 
prevails among the English, of permiting 
servants to receive money from strangers for 


. { 
the entertainment they receive, and therefore 


inserted in this poem these lines: 


But what the flowering pride of gardens rare, 


However royal, or however fair, 

if gates, which to access should still give way, 
Ope but, like Peter’s paradise, for pay? 

If perquisited varlets frequent stand, 

And each new walk must a new tax demand? 
What foreign eye but with contempt surveys? 
What muse shall from oblivion snatch their praise? 


. But before the publication of his perform- 
ance he recollected that the queen allowed 


_ her garden and cave at Richmond to be 


shown for money, and that she so openly 
countenanced the practice, that she had be- 
stowed the privilege of showing them as a 
place of profit on a man, whose merit she 


valued herself upon rewarding, though she | 


gave him only the liberty of disgracing his 
country. 

He therefore thought, with more prudence 
than was often exerted by him, that the pub- 
lication of these lines might be officiously re- 
presented as an insult upon the queen, to 
whom he owed his life and his subsistence; 
and that the propriety of his observation 
would be no security against the censures 
which the unseasonableness of it might draw 
upon him; he therefore suppressed the pas- 
sage in the first edition, but after the queen’s 
death thought the same caution no longer 
necessary, and restored it to the proper 
place. 

The poem was therefore published with- 
out any political faults, and inscribed to the 
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————— 
prince; but Mr. Savage, having no friend up- 
on whom he could prevail to present it to 
him, had no other method of attracting his 
observation that the publication of frequent 
advertisements, and therefore received no 
reward from his patron, however generous 
on other occasions. 

This disappointment he never mentioned 
without indignation, being by some means or 
other confident that the prince was not ig- 
norant of his address to him; and insinuated, 
that, ifany advances in popularity could have 
been made by distinguishing him, he had not 
written without notice, or without reward. 

He was once inclined to have presented 
his poem in person, and sent to the printer 
fora copy with that design; but either his 
opinion changed, or his resolution deserted 
him, and he continued to resent neglect 
without attempting to force himself into re- 
gard, 

Nor was the public much more favourable 
than his patron, for only seventy-two were 
sold, though the performance was much 
commended by some whose judgment in 
that kind of writing is generally allowed. 
But Savage easily reconciled himself to man- 
kind without imputing any defect to his 
work, by observing that his poem was un- 
luckily published two days after the proroga- 
tion of the parliament, andby consequence at 
atime when all those who could be expected 
to regard it were in the hurry of preparing 
for their departure, or engaged in taking 
leave of others upon their dismission from 
public affairs. 

It must be however allowed, in justifica- 
tion of the public that this performance is 
notthe most excellent of Mr. Savage’s works; 
and that, though it cannot be denied to con- 
tain many striking sentiments, majestic lines, 
and just observations, it is in general not suf- 
ficiently polished in the language, or en- 
livened in the imagery, or digested in the 
plan. 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to the 
alleviation of his poverty, which was such as 
very few could have supported with equal 
patience; but to which it must likewise be 
confessed, that few would have been exposed 
who received punctually fifty pounds’a year; 
a salary which, though by no means equal 
to the demands of vanity and luxury, is yet 
sufficient to support families above want, and 
was undoubtedly more than the necessities of 
life require. 

But no sooner had he received his. pension, 
than he withdrew to his darling privacy, 
from which he returned in a short time to 
his former distress, and for some part of the 
year generally lived by chance, eating only 
when he was invited to the tables of his ac- 
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quaintances from which the meanness of his 
dress often excluded him, when the polite. 
ness and variety of his conversation would 
have been thought a sufficient recompence 
for his entertainment. 

He lodged as much by accidentas he dined, 


,and passed the night sometimes in mean 
| houses, which are set open at night to any 


casual wanderers, sometimes in cellars, 
among the roit and filth of the most profligate 
of the rabble; and sometimes, when he had 
not money to support even the expenses of 
these receptacles, walked about the streets 


till he was weary, and lay down in the sum- 


mer upon a bulk, or in the winter, with his 
associates in poverty, among the ashes of a 
glass-house. 

In this manner were passed those days and 
those nights which nature had enabled him 
to have employed in elevated speculations, 
useful studies, or pleasing conversation. On 
a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glass-house among 
thieves and beggars, was to be found the 
author of The Wanderer, the man of exalted 
sentiments, extensive views, and curious ob- 
servations; the man whose remarks on life 
might have assisted the statesman, whose 
ideas of virtue might have enlightened the 
morelist, whose eloquence might have in- 
fluenced senates, and whose delicacy might 
have polished courts. 

It cannot but be imagined that such ne- 
cessities might sometimes force him upon 
disreputable practices: and it is probable that 
these lines in The Wanderer were occasion- 
ed by his reflections on his own conduct: 


Though misery leads to happiness, and truth, 
Unequal to the load, this languid youth 


| (O, let none censurey if, untried by grief, 


If, amidst wo, untempted by relief,) 
He stoon’d reluctant to low arts of shame, 


Which then, even then he scorn’d, and blush’d to 
name. 


Whoever was acquainted with him was 
certain to be solicited for small sums, which 
the frequency of the request made in time 
considerable, and he was therefore quickly 
shunned by those who were become familiar 
enough to be trusted with his necessities; but 
his rambling manner of life, and constant ap- 
pearance at houses of public resort, always 
procuted him a new succession of friends, 
whose kindness had not been exhausted by 
repeated requests; so that he was seldom ab- 
solutely without resources, but had in his ut- 
most exigencies this comfort, that he always 
imagined himself sure of speedy relief. 

It was observed, that he always asked fa- 
vours of this kind without the least submis- 
sion or apparent consciousness of dependence, 
and that he did not seem to look upon a com- 
pliance with his request as an obligation that 
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a — 
deserved any ackuowledgments; but a re- 
fusal was resented by him as an affront, or 
complained of as an irfjury; nor did he readi- 
ly reconcile himself to those who either de- 
nied to lend or gave him afterwards any inti- 
mation that they expected to be repaid. 
(To be continued.) 
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LOVE AND PATRIOTISM; 
OR, 
THE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 
M. DUPORTAIL, 
’ Late Major General in the Armies of the 
United States. 
inierspersed with many Surprising Incidents in the 

Life of the late 

COUNT PULASKL 

Concluded. 


With his eyes still diffused with tears, 
which he strives to retain, Lovzinski resumes 
the history of his misfortunes, in a voice over- 
come as it were with their excess: 

Pulaski, whose courage never abandoned 
him, and whose strength was by this time 
restored, obliges me to occupy myself jointly 
with him in the business of procuring our 
subsistence. 

By following along the snow the prints of 
my footsteps, we arrive at length at the place 
where I had left my waggon, which we im- 
mediately unload, and burn soon after, on 
purpose to withhold from our enemies the 
most distant suspicion of the place of our 
retreat. 

By the aid of our horses, for which we 
procure a passage by making a circuitous 
journey, instead of attempting to bring them 
straight to the place of our retreat, we were 
at length able to transport those provisions, 
and moveables to our cavern, which it was 
so necessary for us to procure, and to husband, 
if we resolved to remain much longer in this 
solitude. We soon after killed our horses, 
which we were unable to supply with food. 
We lived upon their flesh, which the rigour 
of the season preserved for a considerable 
time; it corrupted, however, at length; and 
our fire-arms being unable to procure us any 
other than a scanty supply of game, we were 
cbliged to have recourse to our provisions; 
which, at the end of three months, were en- 
tirely consumed. 

Some gold, and the greater part of Lodo- 
iska’s diamonds, still remained. Should I 
make a second voyage to Pultava? or should 
we both run the hazard of such an undertak- 
ing, and quit our retreat in company? We 
had already suffered so much, and so cruelly 
in this forest, that we resolved to embrace 
the latter resolution. 

We accordingly sally forth; we pass the 
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Sem near Rylks; we purchase a boat there, 
and, disguising ourselves in the dress of fish- 
ermen, we descend that river, and enter the 
Desna. 

Our boat was visited at Czernicove, but 
| misery had so disfigured Pulaski, that it was 
impossible any longer to recognize him. We 
then enter the Dnieper; we cross from Kiof* 
to Krylow. There we were obliged to re- 
ceive into our boat, and carry to the other 


‘their march to join a small army employed 


| against Pugatchew. 


At Zaporiskaia, we heard of the capture of 
Bender and Oczakow, the conquest of the 
Crimea, the defeat and subsequent death of 
the vizar Oglou. 


was anxious to traverse the vast deserts that 
separated him from Pugatchew, on purpose 
to join himself to that enemy of the: Russians; 


remain at Zaporiskaia. 

The peace which was soon after concluded 
between Russia and the Porte, at length af- 
forded us the means of entering Turkey. 

On foot, and still disguised, we crossed the 
Boudziac, part of Moldavia, and W allachia, 
and after a thousand unforeseen and unex- 
pected difficulties and fatigues, we at length || 
arrived at Adrianople. 

Having remained for some time at this | 
place, on purpose to repair our exhausted 
forces, we prepare to depart: but we are 
arrested, and, being carried before the cadi, 
are accused of having sold several diamonds 


apparently stolen. The miserable clothes 





with which we were covered, had givenrise to 
this suspicion. 

Pulaski discovers himself to the mussul- 
man judge, and he sends us immediately to 
Constantinople. 

We are admitted shortly after to an audi- 





ments to be prepared for us, an assigns us a 
liberal pension upon his treasury. 

I then write to my sisters, and to Boleslas: 
we learn, by their answers, that all the pro- 


he was degraded from his rank, and con- 
demned to loose his head. 

My father-in-law is in the utmost conster- 
nation on receiving this intelligence: he is 
filled with indignation at being accused as a 
regicide: he writes home in his own justifica- 
cation. 


tuated a town of the same name, which is reckon- 
ed the capital of the Ukraine. It is built on the 
banks of river Nie: er, or Dnieper, as it is some- 
times called. 














| side, several Russian soldiers, who were on | 


Pulaski, reduced to a state of desperation, | 


{ 


but the excess of our fatigues obliged us to | 






Constantly animated, an and devoured as it 
were with the love of his country, contipually 
influenced by the mortal hatred which he 
had sworn against its enemies, he never 
ceased during the four whole years that we ° 
remained in Turkey, to endeavour, by his 
intrigues, to oblige the Porte to declare war 
against Russia. 

In 1774, amidst a transport of rage, he 
receives intelligence of the triple invasion.t 
which bereaved the republic of one-third of 
its possessions. 

It was in the spring of 1776, that the in- 
surgents in America, fearful of the tyranny 
of an island which once boasted of its own 
liberties, resolved to redeem their violated 
rights by force of arms. My country has lost 
her freedom, says Pulaski to me one day: 
but, ah, let us still fight for that of a new 
people. P.) 

We pass into Spain, we embark on board 
of a vessel bound for the Havannah, from 
| whence we repair to Philadelphia. The con- 
| gress instantly presents us with commissions, 
and employs us in the army of general Wash! 
ington. 

Pulaski, consumed with a black melan-: 
choly, exposes his life like a man, to whom © 
life had become insupportabie, is always to 
| be found at the most dangerous posts, and 
' towards the end of the fourth campaign, is | ‘ 
! | mortally wounded by my side. Being carried } 

to his tent, I instantly repair thither to con- 7% 
sole him. 

I find that my end approaches, says he, | 
addressing himself to me. Ah! it is but too # 







































in the course of our journey, which we had |, 


ence of the grand seignior. He orders apart- | 


perty of Pulaski had been confiscated; that 



































true, that I shal] never see my native country § / 
again! 

Cruel, fantastical destiny! Pulaski falls af 
martyr to American liberty, and the Poles 
still continue slaves! * * * * * © #7 
My friend, my death would be indeed hor- 
eihins if a ray of hope did not remain to cheer™ i! 
me! Ah! I hope I do not deceive myself— 
No, | am not mistaken, adds he in a firme i- 
| accent. 
| A consoling deity discloses in my last 
thoughts a futurity, a happier futurity which® 
| approaches! 
I behold one of the first nations in thal 
\ world awakening from along and deep slum 4 ai, 
| ber, and re-demanding of its proud oppres# 
sors its violated honours, and its ancien# 
rights; its sacred, imprescriptible rights, tha 
rights of humanity. 4 

1 behold, in an immense capital, long dis i 








a) 
{ The dismemberment of Poland, by the emi 





9° . ° ° . ° ° . F . . oe 
* Kiof, or Kiow, is a palatinate, in which is si- } press of Russia, the empetor of Germany, and thy 








| king of Prussia. This event which took place b 
| the agreement of three royal robbers, is one of thi ' 
most disgraceful actions that ewer stained the pag ‘ 
of humanits 
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honoured by every species of servility, 
crowd of soldiers dicovering themseives to be 








citizens, and millions of citizeus becoming 


i 
soitiers. } 






Besieath their redoubled blows, the bastile || 
shall be overturned; the signal is already | 


given from one extremity of the empire to j 
another;—the reign of tyrants is no more: | 
Aneighbouring people, sometimes an ene- 
my, but always generous, always worthy of 
deciding upon great actions, shall applaud 
those unexpected efforts, crowned with such 
a speedy success! 
— Ah, may a reciprocal esteem, commence, |! 
#’ and strengthen between these two nations | 
an unalterable friendship! May that horrible 
science of trick, imposture, and treason, 
which courts denominate politics, hold out 
no obstacle to prevent this fraternal re-union! | 
Noble rivals, in talents and philosophy, 
- Frenchmen! Englishmen! suspend at length, | 
and suspend forever, those bloody discords, 
the fury of which has but too often extended 
over the two hemispheres;—no longer decide 
between you the empire of the universe, but |) 
by the force of your example, and the ascen- 
i} dancy of your genius. Instead of the cruel 
Mm advantage of affrighting and subduing the 
— nations around you, dispute between your- 
® selves the more solid glory of enlightening 
. their ignorance, and breaking their chains. 
“ Approach, adds Pulaski; behold at a lit- 
Atle distance from, and in the midst of the 
Mcarnage that surrounds us, among such a 
' croud of famous warriors, a warrior cele- 
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, tremble in recalling the mane of Pulaski! 


| recommendation to the baron de Faublas. 
| Your father took such a lively interest in my 


arainst those oppressors. May they tremble 
vhile thinking on thy exploits! May they | 


They have ravished from us our property; 
they have assassinated thy wile; they have 
robbed thee of thy daughter; they have dis- 
honoured my memory! 

The barbarians! They have dismembered 
our provinces! Lovzinski, these are injuries 
which you ought never to forget. 

When our persecutors are those also of 
our country, vengeance becomes at once sa- 
cred and indispensable. 

You owe to the Russians an eternal hatred! 
You owe to Poland the last drop of your 
blood! 

Saying this, he expires.* 

Death, in snatching him from me, be- 
reaved me of my last consolation. 

My friend, I fought for the United States 
of America, until the happy peace which in- 
sured their independence. M. de C—who had 
served along with me, and who was attached 
to the corps commanded by the marquis de 

la Fayette—M, de C— gave me a letter of 


fate, that in a very short time we were con- 
nected together by the bonds of the strictest 
friendship. 

I only quitted the province in which he 
resided, on purpose to come and live in Paris, 
where I knew that he would not be long in 
following me. 

In the mean time, my sisters have collect- 




















gt brated even in the midst of them, by his 
asculine courage, his early talents, and 
6 is virtues truly republican. He is the heir 
fof a name long illustrious; but he had no oc- | 
mecasion fcr the glory of his ancestors, to ren- | 
ijer himself celebrated. 

fm It is young Fayette, already an honour to 
Hee rance, and a scourge to tyrants: but ke has 
Ss carce begun his immortal labours! 

hy Envy his fate, Lovzinski; endeavour to 
mitate his. virtues, and follow as near as 





, ed the small remainder of a fortune formerly 
immense. Instructed of my arrival here, and 
‘of the name I have assumed, they have in- 
| formed me, that they intend to repair to this 
capital, on purpose to console the unfortunate 
Duportail with their presence. 

Here ends M. Duportail’s narrative. Our 
readers will have partly anticipated the se- 
quel of the story. In the accomplished So- 
phia de Pontis, the ci-devant baron de Lov- 
zinski finds his daughter, the long lost- Dor- 
liska, but not till after she had been seduced 





Msossible the steps of so great a man. He, the 
Worthy pupil of a Washington, shall soon 
e the Washineton of his own country. It 
iB almost at the same time, my friend, it is at 

























ations that the eternal justice shall also 
jresent to our fellow-citizens, the days of 

Bifengeance and of liberty. 

‘Then, Lovzinski, in whatever place thou 

ayest be, let thy hate re-kindle! Again 

ymbat gloriously on the side of Poland. 

© Let the remembrance of our injuries, and 

m our successes, call forth thy courage. May 

‘ y sword, so many times empurpled with 


he blood of our enemies, be still turned 


a 


at memorable epoch of the regeneration of | 


and carried off from the convent by young 
| Faublas.—A reconciliation at last takes place. 
| Faublas is united to his Sophia. Lovzinski 
returns to his native country, and is restored 
to his fortune, his honours, and to the favour 
of his sovereign. 


At the evening club of the performers of 
the Haymarket theatre, Mr. Fawcet was en- 
tering very slowly, when Mrs. Harlowecom- 
ing up behind him, said, advance, thou har- 
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For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LXXXIIL 


Come, gentle spring, ethcreal mildness come, 

And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 

While music walks around, veiled in a shower 

Of shadowing roses on our plains descend. 

Thomson: 

There is nothing which affords so fine a 
range for contemplation to the reflecting 
mind as the gradual and never failing vicis- 
situdes of the seasons. They harmonize so 
completely, with the natural constitution of 
things, and so abunduntly prove the certainty 
of an overruling Providence, that no man 
possessed of the candid and delicate suscep- 
tibilities of human nature can behold them: 
without experiencing emotions of gratitude 
towards that good Being whose protection 
and beneficence are extended to every part 
of the universe which he has created. 

It appears to be a law of the mind of man 
that he should be constantly desiring and en- 
deavouring to obtain a better state of exist- 
ence, and thus, by the way, forms one of the 
most cogent arguments in favour of the im- 
mortality of his spirit. He is always delight- 
ed with what is new, and sometimes, alas! 
goes to fatal lengths to obtain the gratifica- 
tion. One situation and one monotonous un- 
changing state of things soon become weari- 
some and unsatisfatory; he looks about him 
for relief, and if he meet it not, pines away 
his life in discontented wishes and regrets. 
With a view to this circumstance, the sea- 
sons have been made 

Various 
That the mind of desultory man, 
Studious uf change, and pleased with novelty 
Might be indulged. 

This is the season of festivity and joy. 
Winter with all his surly train of frosts and 
snows and eager winds, has retired to the 
wilds and deserts of the north. There, in 
climes and scenes congenial with himself, 
he may bear unminded his devastating sway, 
and wrapt in glooms meditate more direful 
mischiefs for the coming season when na- 
ture bids him to ‘resume his sceptre and 
once more, 

‘* Rule triumphant o’er the vanquish’d year.” 

We bid a welcome to the flowery goddess 
whose bounties cover the face of nature with 
the robe of gladness, and whose pleasures 
make us forget the horrors and dangers of 
the terrific season which has just sped upon 
the wing of time away. All nature, as if by 





| binger of impudence. True, madam, replied 
he with a bow, I precede you. 


* Pulaski was killed at the siege of Savannah, in 
1779. 


general consent, devotes this season of spring 
to returning emotions of joy. The bosom 
swells with love; the feathered tribes seek 
out a mate and retiring to some solitary 
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grove indulge the mutual pleasures of the 
conjugal state: and 

‘‘ Flush’d by the spirit of the genial year, 

Now from the virgin’s cheeks a fresher bloom 
Shoots less and less, the live carnation round; 

Her lips blush deeper sweets; she breathes of youth; 
The shinning moisture swells into her eyes, 

In brighter flow; her wishing bosom heaves 

With palpitations wild, kind tumults sieze 

Her vains, and all her yielding soul is love.” 

But in all this transport and hurry of the 
feelings, let prudence like a watchful mother 
guide the young and inexperienced heart in 
its pursuit of happiness and peace. 

* Ve fair! 
Be.greatly cautious of your sliding hearts; 
Dare not th’ infectious sigh, the pleading look, 
Downcast, and low, in meek submission drest, 
But full of guile ”—— 
* And let the aspiring youth beware of love, 
Of the smooth glance beware; for ’tis too late, 
When on his heart the torrent softness pours; 
Then wisdom prostrate lies, and fading fame 
Dissolves in air away, while the fond soul 
Wrapt in gay visions of unreal bliss, ‘ 
Still paints th’ illusive form; the kindling grace, 
Th’ inticing smile, the modest seeming eye, 
Beneath whose beautious beams belying heaven, 
Lurk searchless cunning, cruelty and death! 
And still false warbling in his cheated ear, 
Her syren voice, enchanting draws him on, 
To guilefyl shores, and meads of fatal joy.” 

Spring, as bearing an analogy to the early 
periods of life, causes in the breast emotions 
corresponding to those we felt in the care- 
less and delightful years of youth. As we 
then had all the flattering scenes and hopes 
of life, in glittering prospect before us, so 
now we look forward with glowing satisfac- 
tion to the pleasures of the coming year; a 
cheering spring, a serene summer, and a 
fruitful autumn all lie in the perspective; 
may we be enabled with proper and com- 
mendable gratitude to partake of the glorious 
benefits which Heaven bestows upon us, and 
never for a moment forget the omnipotent 
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and gracious hand which provides them, and 
find it our chief happiness to offer up our 
thanksgiving and praise to this general Giver 
of every good and perfect gift. 
PETER PEACEABLE, 
a 
For the Repertory. 
RICARDO: A BALLAD. 
The moon shone clearly in the sky, 
The waters glitter’d bright, 
And tranquil on their spheres on high 
Seem’d all the gems of night. 
When in the covert of a wood 
The fair Almira stray’d, 
Her face was all besprent with blood, 
She knelt her down and pray’d. 
Alas! the blood that stain’d her face 
From poor Alonzo flow’d, 
A youth who once in brightest grace 





Before the maiden bow’d. 
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Unto the wood this night they came 
The purest jovs to preve, 

To fan with sighs the rising flame, 
And murmur joys of iove. 


Here to his palpitating breast 
Alonzo lost in bliss, 

Wildly the love-sick maiden prest 
And stamp’d rude rapture’s kiss. 

This saw Ricardo, dark and drear, 
Alonzo’s brether he, 

Nor could he, wretch, the anguish bear 
Their happiness to see. 


For long had he the maiden loved, 
And long had loved in vain, 

By her his passion diapproved, 
He raved in burning pain. 

On seeing thus their senses lost 
In love’s delicious dream, 

His soul distracting fury tost, 
His eye shot fury’s gleam. 


His dagger from its sheath he tore, 
And aiming deathful blow, 

“ Awake,” he cried, “and dream no more, 
Fate rouses you to wo.” 


Alonzo at these accents dread 
Heaved desperation’s moan, 

Quick to his heart the dagger sped 
And quick his life was flown. 


The maiden with distracted shriek, 
Sunk on her lifeless swain, 

Palest despair o’erspread her cheek, 
And frenzy reel’d her brain. 


* Arise! arise!” the demon cried, 
* Nor blast Ricardo’s view, 

Or this thy lover’s blood has died, 
Shall tear thy vitals too. 


For thee Ricardo did the deed, 
Then hush that madden’d moan, 

For love did thy Alonzo bleed, 
Thou livest for love alone. 


Then why disorder thus thy charms? 
Why heaves thy breast with fears? 

Come to Ricardo’s longing arms, 
And dry those foolish tears. 


Come, he will bring thee calmest ease, 
Where no pale woes annoy; 

Change terror to the seraph peace, 
And misery to joy. 


The wheels of time shall quick revolve, 
With wreathes of bliss array’d, 

In love shall all thy pains dissolve, 
Believe me, trembling maid.” 


“ Detested wretch,” the maid replied, 
“I tremble not in fear, 

Thy blood-stain’d weapon I deride, 
Strike! it is welcome here.” 


“‘ Nay!” said the monster, with a smile, 
“Come to my arms, my fair, 

Thy every pang I will beguil, 
Will sofien every care.” 


He stretch’d’his arms, Almira flew, 
He thought he traced the maid, 

And long did he the vision view, 
And long pursued the shade! 


Almira stray’d “he trees among, 
Seeking in vain for rest, 
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And now she pray’d, and now she sung, 
Distracted and distress’d. 


Nor longer could the wilder’d maid 
Support life’s galling chain, 

For reft of love, in wo betray’d, 
She call’d on hope in vain. 


Hasty she sought the swelling tide, 
Lost in destraction’s dream, 

And as its silv’ry currents glide, 
Sunk tranquil in the stream. 


Far different was Ricardo’s fate, 
Who follow’d still the shade; 
His bosom big with love and hate, 
Atlength pale terror sway’d. 


For now he saw the self same uak, 
Though long his path he wound, 

And now the fearful lightnings broke, 
And thunders roll’d around. 


Still kept the phantom far before, 
Still he in vain pursued, 

And still he traversed o’er and o’er 
This inexplicable wood. 


The tree again attracts his eye, 
And terrifies his soul, 

Still near it does Alonzo lie, 
Still do the thunders roll. 


Nor now his bosom feels dismay, 
Nor hope within it swell, 

Yet on, hecried, lead thou the way, 
Pll follow, though to hell! 


Wide let its gates be open thrown, 
Loud let its hinges roar:— 

He look’d around, the vision flown, 
Attracted him no more. 


But o’er his head the mutt’ring air 
With spirits infernal fraught, 

Lighted around destruction’s glare, 
And overwhelm’d his thought. 


Down on his knees he sinks to pray, 
His tongue refused to speak, 
And pallid terror’s sad array 
Of sorrows blanch’d his cheek. 


Again the vision struck his eye 
And all his strength renew’d, 
Again he rush’d with frantic cry, 

And yet again pursued. 


Again the oak distracts his sight, 
He reel’d and backwards fell, 
Whilst crowding in the glooms of night 
Raged all the imps of hell. 


Again he rose with threatnings loud, 
Again with boldness stood, 

When from the tempest-brewing cloud 
Fell a whole sea of blood! 


Agaif@e madden’d lightning flash’d, 
He stemm’d the torrent dire, 


But now no freezing billows dash’d, 
They flamed in rolling fire! 


And yet the surges roar’d around, 
Explorively and dread, 

And yet was horror wide profound, 
Upon the monster spread. 


And flutt’ring forms with vivid blaze 
Qrer ali their surface flew, 
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And wrapp’d his soul in wild amaze, 
And agonized his view. 

Now fiends with hellish joy advance, 
And round Ricardo fly, 

And as they weave the fateful dance, 
Wo glimmers from each eye. 


é 


His fiends of dark and lowering mien 
And Envy’s self was there, 

‘There Terror and Dismay were seen, 

- And Anguish and Despair. 


Now clouds of brimstone smoking dire, 
Involved the whole in night, 

Save when the lightning’s moment fire 
Shed quick dissolving light. 


And caves around with solemn groan 
Lugubrious echoes gave, 

And Pluto’s ever gloomy throne 
Seem’d seated on the wave. 


The lake was wide, and rough, and deep, 
Ricardo writh’d in pain, 

The shores which all around were steep, 
He strove to mount in vain. 


Nor e’er will death the wretch befriend, 
Struggling in blazing blood, 

Still shall its ragings know no end, 
Still shall he stem its flood: 


Still shall his flesh the furies tear, 
Still shall he writhe and turn, 
Still shall he smk in wild despair, 

And still unpitied burn. 


Due to his crime still snaky fears 
Around the wretch shall hiss, 

Round him who scorn’d a brother’s tears, 
And stabb’d a maiden’s bliss. 


Round him by whom lust’s hateful plan, 
To direful end was nursed, 

Round him who braved the God of man 
With blasphemy accurst. 


Still shall his pangs gain fiercer sway, 
And horror still be nigh, 
Till worlds shall roll in dust away, 





pation to increase the wickedness of its na- 
ture. 
—— 
The translations from Cameens, the ele- 
gant but unfortunate Portuguese poet, by 
lord Strangford are in many instances ex- 
quisite. It has been asserted that the transla- 
tor has followed the path of the fascinating, 
but deservedly reprobated poet Moore, too 
closely—if to possess that happy flow of lan- 
guage and easy versification, be a culpable 
imitation, he is indeed guilty of the charge. 
In his translations we have descerned nothing 
of blamable volumptuousness, which the age | 
and manners of the country, in which Cm | 
moens’ own, as his natal soil, do notextenuate. 
The Portuguese are of a warm, amorous dis- | 
| 





position, carrying, like the Italians, both their 
love and hatred to excess. The unfortunate 
bard has not escaped the genial characteris- 
tics of his nation, and as a faithful translator, 
Strangford had but one path to pursue. 

The following canzou blends morality and 
feeling so happily that we cannot resist the 
temptation we feel to transcribe it. 


I saw the virtuous man contend 
With life’s unnumber’d woes; 

And he was poor, without a friend, 
Press’d by a thousand foes. 


I saw the passion’s pliant slave . 
In gallant trim and gay; 

Ilis course was pleasure’s placid wave— 
His life—a summer’s day. 


And I was caught in folly’s snare , 
And joined the giddy train; 

But found her soon the nurse of care 
And punishment and pain. 


There surely is some guiding power 
That rigiitly suffers wrong, 

Gives vice to bloom its little hour 
But virtue late and long. 











And time himself shall die! 








PHILADELPHIA, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 1812. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hamilton in reply to Verus has been re- 
ceived, circumstances not necessary to be 
detailed prevented us from giving it an ear- 
lier notice. Were there no other objections, 
its extreme length would prevent its inser- 
tion. Theatrical controversies seldom excite 
much interest, and the question whether or 
not theatrical representations have an evil 
| tendency, cannot we think, be decided by 
> either Hamilton or Verus. The million are 
. sufficiently enlightened to judge for them- 
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- tentions may err, and the mind radically vi- 








In the language of the justly admired 
Cowper “ there is a pleasure in poetic pains, 
a poet only knows,” and that pleasure is not 
unfrequently the poet’s only reward. It is a 
singular but incontrovertible fact, that of all 
professions in which the mind of active man 
is employed, the cultivation of literary ta- 
lents, is productive of the least emolument. 
The tradesman however humble rises to 
opulence and luxury, while the poor poet 
drags out “the measure of his days” impo- 
verished, neglected, and unpitied. The more 
the world progresses towards refinement, 
through the exertions and improvements of 
genius, the greater seems its neglect of 
those who have so eminently cenduced to it. 
The sin of literary ingratitude may be 
compared with the returns frequently 
given by a friend on our entrance to active 





vious, seldom needs the allurements of dissi- 
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fortune’s wheel, from which when firmly 
seated, we look down with contempt and in- 
difference on the hand that raised us. Litera. 
ture appears to have formed a separate and 
distinct world of her own, in which rewards 
and punishments, are bestowed and inflicted 
according to the deserts of the subjects. Her 
rewards are mental, consisting of those plea- 
sures the poet above quoted describes, and 
her punishments, the wounds inflicted by 
illiberality, envy, and malevolence. Placed in 
this point of view, does literature hold out a 
fascinating lure? ought mankind to become 
enamoured of her? The cavils of criticism 
destroy the full blown hopes of selfapproba- 
tion, if the impulses are rendered public, 
and the pleasure of “ poetic pains” soon 
ceases to vibrate if confined within one soli- 
tary bosom. In spite of all these obstacles 
which thicken and make head against them, 
they who have once imbibed the the mania 
of writing, “ indulge through life, nor quit it 
till they die.” 
—_ 

With surprize not unmixed with emotions 

bordering upon contemptand disgust we have 


| perused the dedicatory addresses of many of 


the British poets to their patrons and their 
Jriends. We could not have believed that in 
minds celebrated for refinement and emanat- 
ing bright beams of genius, servility, unman- 
ly and obsequious servility, could have found 
admittance. Savage’s dedication to lord Tyr- 
connel in his Wanderer is an example among 
the many we could cite. His general charac- 
ter in.some measure however excuses the 
incense of flattery and adulation, his depend- 
ent spirit offered up to the shrine of wealth 
and grandeur—he lived by his talent of ren- 
dering himself agreeable—and to promote 
his own immediate objects of gratification, 
he scrupled not about the means. It has been 
common since the earliest existence of sci- 
ence, of literature, and of genius, for an au- 
thor to single out some noble wealthy patron, 
who not unfrequently is in possession of 
more gold than brains, and extol, perhaps, 
the floor parts nature has ‘given him, and 
render his character one vast pyramid of ta- 
lent, honour and honesty. What is the object 
to be obtained by this prostitution of the 
mind, this profusion of ink shed, which even 
raises a glow of shame in the cheek of that 
being thus deified, and rears a monument 
for after ages to point the finger of scorn and 





derison at? perhaps the run of his table, or a 
paltry compensation which merely serves to 
keep body and soul together. To the deserv- 
ing, fulsome flattery is disgusting; and that 
mind must be vitiated indeed that does not 
shrink from praises lavished without regard 








life, which enables us to climb to the top of 


to modestry and indiscriminately. 
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LUCIEN BONAPARTE’S POEM. 


We have been favoured by a literary cor- 
respondent with the following particulars re- 
specting this extraordinary work, which will 
very shortly be put to press. It is rather of a 
formidable length, as it consists of fifteen 
thousand four hundred iines, and is written 
in a stanza, somewhat like the rhyme of the 
Italians: its tendency is religious; and we are 
sure that it contains none of those illusiuns 
to the present time, which might be expect- 
ed from the nature of the subject and the 

























































contrary, we believe, he is at all the expense 
of the publication—including the very liberal 


Mr. W. Scott was the first person applied to, 
to undertake this task; but that gentleman’s 


that his time is much better bestowed in pre- 
‘9 paring another original poem for the world. 
Mr. Campbell, the author of Pleasures of 
Hope, was the next to whom Lucien’s pub- 
lisher made application; but that admirable 
M poet, after taking some time to consider of it, 
We declined the task as impracticable within the 
b). very limited time allowed for it. The third 
5° person to whom the proposal has been sub- 
Me mitted is our countryman, Mr. Thomas 
Moore, with whom the consideration of it 
at present resis—none of these gentlemen 
have yet had access to the manuscgipt; but 
hear that Mr. Moore insists upon the read- 
ing the work, as a necessary preliminary to 
» the taking upon himself the responsibility of 
fy translating it. It has been said that two thou- 
fe sand pounds is the sum which has been of- 
fered to those gentlemen, and from what has 
been communicated to us, we believe the 
f statement correct; but without venturing to 
offer any advice to Mr. Moore, we cannot 
& help expressing a hope, that he may not be 
4 Jed by the pecuniary temptation of the offer, 
i into any thing unworthy of the literary repu- 
P tation he has acquired. 
(#reeman’s Journal of Dublin. 


—_ 

From thie desk of Poor Robert the Scribe. 
Be sure ne’er promise, yea or no 
Without the power and will to do: 

Then always make your promise true. 


Fdward Easy had a cousin Tom. Those 
who removed from the neighbourhood of the 

Sury’s, in the midst of which Appleberry 
; tes, must all have known Tom Easy. He 
i was one of the most accommodating fellows 
Bn the world. He would disoblige himself 
B ny time to oblige a neighbour. Many a 
m ime have I known him to lend his horse, and 
hen trudge to training two miles on foot.— 
® Je could never refuse any thing that was 
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rable yet when carried to an extreme it de- 





public character of the author—Lucien him- | 
self receives no emolument from it; on the | 


sum that is offered to the English translator. | 


pumerous admirers will be pleased to hear, | 


. . r . . | 
| ing his engagements: Yet no one paid his 





|much more gladly have served. The con- 
|sequences need not be 
| with two grains of understanding, and one 
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fuse a favour than to give up a convenience. 
Though this accommodating disposition, 
when kept within due bounds, is commend- 


generates into a vice. Tom carried it too 
far. He became too accommodating. Ask 
him for what you pleased, he could never 
refuse you. And at length by promising so 
many things which he could not perform, he 
fell into the disgraceful habit of disregard- 
ing his promises, both in matters of business 
as well as amusement. Will you attend the 
hall to night Tom? O yes, I'll be sure to 
be there; you may certainly count upon 
me. And yet, ten to one some friend would 
take him by the sleeve and lead him off to 
play chequers all the evening. Will you at- 
tend the business relating to the Parsonage | 
lands Tom, to-morrow? O yes, precisely 
at ten. And yet more than probable the 
next day at ten would find him writing poe-| 
try, disputing politics, or making a quail-| 
trap. He would promise money with the| 
same good will to pay, and yet from sheer | 
carelessness never provide the meansof meet-! 





debts more cheerfully when in his power.— 
He would set a day to settle with his neigh- 
bour, but when the man had come three 
miles with his books, he would find him rode 


off party of pleasure. 
TA yanks punctuality in fulfilling pro- 


mises so Speciously made, and relied on, 
not unfrequently injured him in the estima- 
tion 6f many whose good opinion he would 
not willingly have forfeited, and produced 
inconveniences to those whom he would 


traced. No man 
| of experience, but will perceive at a glance, 
| that although Tom was possessed of many 
‘good qualities, the exercise of this habit- | 

















| ual negligence of performance must lead to! 
ruin, in credit—reputation and fortune — 
Tom at length saw it too, and putting his | 
| foot down, just on the edge of the precipice | 
whither his indiscretion had led him, made | 
a vow of reformation. Why the consequen-| 
ces were almost. miraculous. Though still | 
obliging, and ready to say yes on all.proper'| 
occasions—yet he never would promise 
without the will, the ability and the firm re- 
solution to perform. His credit was restor- 
ed and it became a pleasure to do business 
with him. His punctuality to his engage- 
ments now raised him as rapidly in public 
estimation as the contrary course of conduct | 
sunk him. 

As Tom’s fault seems to be very preval- 
ent at the present time, I thought the con- 














| sked of him, for it was more painful to re- ) sequences produced by the disease, and the | 








cure in his case, might peradventure be use. 


ful to others. 


Take the advice of Old Robert. Never 
promise through a foolish good-natured wish 
to please for the moment—for it is falsehood. 
Keep your promise sacred, even in the min- 
utest particular, for therein is honour. No 
man can maintain an unsullied reputation, 
and disregard even trifling promises. 


Gleaner. 
i 
The following anecdote is reported of Dr, 
Johnson: That once dining in company with 
John Wilkes, he declared himself inaccessi- 
ble to flattery. Wilkes said he would put him 
to the proof. He praised his Rambler and his 
Idler, and admired them both, as models of 
style and wisdom. The doctor was sur- 
ly and unmoved. He plied him on_ that 
string without effect, for some time: at length 
he observed, sir, you are the only person of 
my acquaintance that can hear his own pane- 
gyrics without emotion. The relaxation of 
the doctor’s muscles testified his pleasure 
here I have you, says Wilkes, triumphant- 
ly, you are open to flattery, 
— 


CURE FOR THE DROPSY. 
To the editor of the London Sun. 


Sir—In your paper a few weeks since I 
observed that Bohea tea, and the leaves to be 
eaten, was recommended as a cure for the 
above fatal disorder, and as I had a pauper in 
the house at the time, who was given over 
by the visiting surgeon, I ventured the ex- 
periment, and to my astonishment found an 
almost instant relief. 1 repeated the dose but 
once and the woman in the course of a week 
was able to go out to hay-making, and will 
begin reaping for me on Monday next, if the 
weather continues fine. The woman’s name 
is Elizabeth Austin, her age is seventy-two. 

T. H.SHRIMPSON, Gov. 
House of Industry, Farrindon, 

Berks, August 30, 1805. 

The receipt alluded to in the above letter, 
was as follows:—* Eating the leaves of Bo- 
hea tea, is stated to have affected several 
cures in cases of the Dropsy, in the course 
of a few days. About two large teacups full of 


|| tea, are infused in a quart of water, and dur- 


ing the day the decoction is to be drank and 
the leaves eaten at short intervals.” 


FOR SALE 
400lbs. Long Primer, 
OF WHICH THIS PAPERIS A SPECIMEN, 
Inquire at this office. 
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The price is four dollars per annum; city sub. 
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Subscriptions and communications will be re. 
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